Signs of Upheaval
2. Many industries are derelict: many others are in a
precarious condition.
It is hardly necessary to pause here to give
examples in support of this statement: a glance at
the derelict cotton-mills of Lancashire,* the fleet of
abandoned shipping in most of our harbours, and
the plight of the Durham and South Wales coal-
mines ought to be sufficient proof that we have
drifted far away from the Victorian days of British
prosperity.
But it is necessary to consider at this point the
claim which is sometimes advanced that we have
already turned the corner and are slowly climbing
back to prosperity.
The answer is simple. There may be a turn of the
tide, but the tide will not carry us back to that state
of prosperity which Great Britain once enjoyed.
Those conditions were mainly due to the fact that
in many industries British manufacturers had a
complete monopoly: most of the world was their
undisputed market. Foreign nations wanted our coal,
our cotton, and our heavy manufactures, and our
shipping carried the goods they required as well as
the food or raw material with which the foreigner
paid for our exports. In certain industries there has
been actual expansion since the war. But the
* The census returns for 1931 show that 66,000 fewer
textile workers, 41,000 fewer metal workers, and 25,000 fewer
coal-miners were being employed in 1931 in Lancashire than
in 1921.
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